CHIEF     WHIP

Walter Layton and Lord Meston, sent to the Press a letter defending
Sinclair's attitude concluding with the pregnant paragraph, "Mr.
Spender deprecates 'recriminations in criticisms.' The essence
and foundation of democratic government is free and fearless
criticism of the executive. To Liberals it is disturbing that such
criticism should be condemned by a Liberal of Mr. Spender's
tradition." This letter, with. four final paragraphs omitted, was
published .in The Times , though it was published in full by other
papers. When a protest was made at the mutilation of the letter,
The Times., in a leading article on 1 3th July, explained that it had
"steadily held aloof" from the "now familiar clamour" for the
inclusion of Mr. Churchill in the Cabinet. The reply had therefore
been published "in so far as it constituted a Liberal reply to
Mr. Spender and omitted the Churchill peroration."

Needless to say, though my signature was not appended to the
letter, I played an active part behind the scenes.

Mr. Churchill recently has shown great bitterness against the
conduct of the Liberals at the last General Election, but it is well
to remember that when he had few friends we were, in the public
interest, loud in pressing his claims.

Actually, the Spender incident came at a time when it might
have proved most embarrassing. Sir Francis Acland, who repre-
sented North Cornwall in the House of Commons, died in July,
1939. His family had long been associated with the West of
England, and he was a well-known public figure. On the other
hand, Horrabin, who stood at the by-election, was a complete
stranger there and was inexperienced politically. The Conservatives
naturally exploited the Spender letter to the full and broadcast it
throughout the division. But the Liberal majority was increased
from 836 to 1,464.

The Acland family has a remarkable history. The present
holder of the title is the fifteenth baronet, and for the past 260 years
one generation after another has sat in the House of Commons. The
Aclands have a magnificent record of public service* Owners of
fine estates, they might well have given themselves up to the
management of these and the usual county pursuits of wealthy
men, hunting, shooting and fishing.

Sir Arthur Dyke Acland, father of Francis and grandfather of
Richard, sat in Gladstone's last Cabinet, and was Minister of
Education in Rosebery's short-lived government. Francis held*
several ministerial posts in Asquith's government, but when out of
office was not content to rest on his laurels. He was said to have
been chairman of more committees than any one of his con-
temporaries. He was on the Devon County Council and Chairman
of the Education Committee, and he always seemed to be rushing